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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Subject:     "Kept-Overs."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
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Remember  the  song  we  used  to  sign  —  something  about  smiles  that  make  you 
happy  and  smiles  that  make  you  sad?     Well,  you  can  say  I'm  kitchen-minded  if  you 
want  to  and  you'll  be  right,  for  that  song  always  makes  me  think  of  left-overs. 
•There  are  left-overs  that  make  you  happy  and  those  that  make  you  sad."    No,  the 
m  of  those  lines  isn't  so  good,  but  isn't  the  theme  true  enough? 

After  all  these  years  of  hearing  my  housekeeping  friends  fret  about  what 
to  do  with  the  odds  and  ends  left  in  the  refrigerator,   I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  left-overs  in  many  homes  are  the  white  woman's  burden.    Thoughts  of  how  to 
use  them  up  keep  her  awake  at  night  and  worried  by  day.    How  to  fix  over  these 
leavings  so  the  family  won't  recognize  them,  how  to  disguise  them  cleverly  so 
they  won't  go  to  waste  —  that  kind  of  left-over  problems  may  make  you  sad. 

But  then  there  are  the  left-overs  that  make  you  happy.    They  are  foods 
left  not  by  accident  but  by  careful  planning.     They  deserve  a  better  name  than 
left-overs.    Let's  call  then  "keot-overs,  "  the  kind  of  provisions  that  save  work 
and  fuel  and  time,  that  make  one  session  of  preparation  enough  for  two  or  even 
three  meals.    Ar.y  busy  housekeeper  can  save  herself  a  great  deal  of  work  by  the 
kept -over  plan. 

Sup-oose  that  your  family  is  very  fond  of  salad.    Most  families  are,  nowa- 
days.   In  fact,  a  lot  of  us  are  going  by  the  rale  of  a  salad  a  day  to  keep  spring 
ills  away.    Well,  then,   suppose  you  make  your  own  salad  dressing.     Do  you  make  it 
up  in  small  amounts  every  day,  or  do  you  mix  it  in  quantities  enough  for  several 
aeals?    Salad  dressings  are  very  successful  kept-overs.     You  can  make  up  a  large 
amount  just  about  as  easily  as  a  small  amount,  and  then  you're  prepared  for 
several  days  of  salads  at  least.    French  dressing,  mayonnaise  and  cooked  dressings 
all  keep  well  for  at  least  a  week  in  a  good  refrigerator,   if  you  put  them  in  a 
covered  bottle  or  jar.    Just  one  point  about  mayonnaise  in  the  refrigerator. 
Mayonnaise  can't  stand  in  a  very  cold  temperature  without  separating  or  "curdling." 
So  keep  it  in  the  least  cold  part  of  your  refrigerator. 

Boiled  rice  and  cooked  potatoes  are  also  good  items  for  your  kept-over  list. 
Instead  of  cooking  enough  rice  at  a  time  for  only  one  meal,  prepare  enough  for 
^l-ree.    It's  just  as  easy  and  will  save  you  time  and  work  for  a  couple  of  meals  to 
c°ne.    Rice  keeps  well  in  the  refrigerator.    And  you  can  use  it  in  more  ways  than  I 
can  mention  —  as  a  starchy  vegetable  at  dinner  in  place  of  potatoes,  as  a  breakfast 
-ood  or  dessert  with  raisins,   in  rice  custard,   in  soup,   in  rice  patties  or 
croquettes  with  cheese.     Innumerable  ways  to  use  rice.     No  matter  whether  you're 
^mg  or  boiling  or  mashing  potatoes,  make  double  the  amount  you  can  use  for  one 
aeal.    The  next  day  you  can  have  theseboiled  or  baked  potatoes,  fried,  or  creamed, 
0r  scalloped,  or  in  potato  salad.    Kept-over  mashed  potatoes  make  delicious  brown 
Potato  cakes  or  shepherds'  pie.     Hominy  grits  are  also  good  kept-overs.    They  keen 
*ell»    And  you  can  use  them  in  many  ways. 
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At  this  time  of  year  a  lot  of  us  are  using  a  good  many  dried  fruits  in  our 
menus  since  fresh  fruit  is  scarce.    Now  dried  fruits  take  some  time  to  prepare. 
They  require  careful  washing,   soaking  and  cooking.    Fixing  a  new  "batch  each  time 
fax  serve  them  is  unnecessary  work.    Why  not  prepare  them  each  time  in  a  large 
enough  quantity  to  do  for  several  meals?     Soak  a  large  "bowlful  at  a  time.  Cook 
a  good-sized  kettleful  at  a  time.    Then  keep  them  covered  in  the  refrigerator  and 
use  them  as  you  need  them  —  in  sauce,   in  pies  and  puddings.     Some  dried  fruits 
are  good  cooked  in  combination  —  apricots  and  prunes,  for  example,  or  raisins 
and  dried  apples.    And  while  we're  mentioning  fruit  kept-overs,  let's  not  neglect 
applesauce  and  "baked  apples.    When  you're  making  sauce,  make  at  least  enough  for 
one  other  meal.    When  you're  "baking  apples,  make  the  most  of  your  oven  heat  and 
bake  enough  extras  for  "breakfast. 

Among  the  popular  beverages  of  the  last  few  years,  tomato  juice  cocktail 
has  had  a  place  of  distinction.    You  can  save  time  "by  preparing  a  couple  of  quarts 
of  tomato  cocktail  at  a  time,  and  keeping  it  in  covered  jars  in  the  refrigerator. 
Trait  juices  for  fruit  drinks  or  pudding  sauce  you  can  keep  in  the  same  way. 

Oh,  my.     I  almost  forgot  to  mention  certain  doughs  that  will  also  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  a  cold  place.     If  your  family  is  fond  of  homemade  cookies, 
stir  up  an  ice-"box  cookie  mixture.     Roll  it  up  in  waxed  paper  and  keep  it  in  the 
ice-box.    Whenever  you  want  some  cookies  for  dinner,   cut  off  a  few  thin  slices 
from  the  roll  and  slip  them  into  the  hot  oven.     You  can  have  fresh  cookies  any 
time  you  need  them  "by  this  plan.    The  same  goes  for  baking  powder  "biscuit. 

If  your  family  likes  biscuit,  you'll  save  yourself  time  and  work  and  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency  by  mixing  a  bowlful  of  flour,   salt,  baking  powder  and 
fat  in  the  right  proportion  and  keeping  it  ready  in  the  ice-box.    When  you're  ready 
to  bake,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  add  milk  or  water,   roll  out  and  cut  your 
biscuits,  and  -nop  them  into  the  oven.     If  you  bake  a  good  deal  of  pie  for  your 
family,  you  can  use  the  same  plan  —  stir  up  a  good  supply  of  pie  dough  in  advance. 

Well,  you  see  what  I  mean.     Ho  use  doing  a  job  twice  if  you  can  do  it  once 
for  two  occasions.    Wherever  possible,   save  by  cooking  an  amount  that  will  keep 
over.    Of  course,   some  foods  don't  keep,  and  these  you'll  cook  only  in  the  amount 
you  need  for  a  single  occasion.    But  the  foods  that  keep  and  reheat  well  are 
useful  in  many  different  dishes  —  they're  the  helpful  kept-overs. 

One  more  point  that  perhaps  we  should  have  mentioned  earlier.    The  foods 
you  keep  over  and  the  amounts  you  prepare  at  one  time,  naturally  depend  on  your 
storage  facilities.    Let  your  refrigerator  be  your  guide.     If  you  have  a  very 
small  ice-box,  of  course,  you  won't  have  room  for  many  kept-overs.    And  with  no 
refrigerator,  very  few  foods  will  keep  long  without  spoiling. 

Let's  take  a  look  in  the  ice-box  now  and  see  what  kept-overs  we  have  there 
1,0  throw  together  for  dinner  on  a  busy  day.     Well,   there's  some  cooked  ham.  And 
there's  some  boiled  rice.     Presto.    Ham  and  rice  patties  for  the  main  dish.  Then, 
there's  some  canned  tomatoes  and  some  pieces  of  celery.    How  about  tomatoes  and 
C£lery,  stewed  together?    Those  left-over  odds  and  ends  of  fruit,   some  canned  and 
some  fresh,  will  make  a  nice  fruit  salad.    Then  let's  have  some  quick  ice-box 
cookies  and  coffee.    All  done  in  a  trice  from  kept-overs. 
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